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““NYM CRINKLE.” 


A while ago, a letter was delivered at a 
certain house in a certain street, bearing simply 
this inscription : — 

Nym Crinkle, 
New York. 

If it had been “ Nym Crinkle, United States,” 
it would have come as straight. There is but 
one of him. And he is “ Nym Crinkle ” of New 
York. He could not belong to Buffalo, nor to 
Boston. 

Andrew Carpenter Wheeler was born in his 
present home, July 4, 1835. His first writing 
was a newspaper sketch, written when he was 
a boy of seventeen. He tells a pretty story of 
the fresh, full delight with which he walked 
down Broadway, eyeing the passers-by, think- 
ing — of the abstracted : “ They have n’t read it 
yet!” of those talking eagerly together: 
“ They've read it!” 

Now the spirit of adventure took possession 
of him, and he drifted West, making foolish 
land speculations and long horse-back excur- 
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sions. At length he found himself, penniless, 
in Iowa City. Here he fell in with the manager 
of a strolling company, who incidentally 
expressed a wish to get hold of a skit with 
attractive localisms. 

‘“T’ll write you one to-night,” said the future 
“ Nym Crinkle” promptly. ‘“‘ When do you want 
to use it?” 

The man answered that he required it at once. 

“You can put it on the boards in forty-eight 
hours,” was Wheeler’s assurance. “Don’t you 
worry about your play!” 

A remarkable adaptation of John Brougham’s 
“Pocahontas,” suited to all the exigencies of 
the case, was ready at the time appointed. It 
filled the town with a buzz of talk, it filled the 
manager’s cash-box, and it slipped $100 into its 
adapter’s pocket. 

Shortly after this, the young man was made 
editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, by Rufus 
King. He says, in speaking of Captain Charles 
King, the novelist: “I never can realize that 
he is the same little chap who used to be under 
foot in his father’s office.” 

Two years later Mr. Wheeler followed up 
the war as correspondent for various papers. 
He was with Grant’s army at Shiloh, went down 
the Mississippi with the gunboats, and saw 
the battles of Pittsburg Landing and Fort 
Donaldson. 

The next scene opens in New York, where, 
through Artemus Ward, he was made special 
correspondent of the Mew York Leader. The 
staff also included, at that time, Stephen 
Fiske, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Adah Clare, 
Fitz Hugh Ludlow, William Winter, and Fitz 
James O’Brien. As “Trinculo,” Mr. Wheeler 
wrote here his first feuilleton. A little later, in 
the World, came his first dramatic criticism on 
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Wallack’s “ Rosedale.” The wakening powers 
of the free lance startled the town. At the sug- 
gestion of the editor, D. G. Croly, he adopted a 
pseudonym, and the first work “ Nym Crinkle ” 
did was dissecting the causes of Clara Louise 
Kellogg’s success. He wrote in the next few 
years for the Spirit of the Times, the Sun, 
and subsequently became editor of the Star 
under John Kelly, returning to the Wordd early 
in the Pulitzer régime. 

Most people imagine that they are familiar 
with “‘ Nym Crinkle’s ” field of work. I doubt it. 
There are as many sides as facets to the glitter 
of adiamond. So with A. C. Wheeler the man. 
How many who wonder at his versatility are 
aware that he is not only a trained musician, 
but, also, a painter above mediocrity? The gen- 
eral public sees that he uses, with the careless- 
ness of familiarity, intelligence gleaned from the 
broad domains of philosophy, history, biography, 
and science. They are not witting to the fact 
that he has read law, taken a course in medi- 
cine, and is one of the best versed theologians 
in America. One of his passions is the study 
and argument of religion. Some five years ago 
this actor of a hundred parts appeared in a new 
réle as lecturer, —a good lecturer, too, — re- 
plying to Ingersoll’s attacks upon Christianity. 

Rev. Thomas Dixon has lately put forth a 
volume of sermons, for which Mr. Wheeler 
wrote the introduction. Some of the critics 
remarked, much to the amusement of the col- 
laborators, that if the sermons had been as good 
as the preface, they would have reached a still 
higher standard of excellence. 

As poet, “ Nym Crinkle ” has written the words 
for several popular pieces of music, and a few 
verses of reflective sentiment, like the familiar 
“An August Tint,” or such tender love lays as 
“An Idyl.” In the summer of 18go he pub- 
lished his first novel, “ The Toltec Cup,” which 
displays a wealth of talent in plot and character 
drawing. Best of all, he is known as dramatic 
critic and then creator. 

It is one of the compensations of this best of 
possible worlds that the sudden flash will 
startle; not the steady flow. His readers 
accept “ Nym Crinkle’s” talent as a thing for 
granted. With that conundrum, “The Lady 
or the Tiger?” Stockton gave one leap up the 


ladder of Fame. Since the days of “The 
Amber Gods,” the most daring attempt in fiction 
was “The End of the World.” What did we 
say about it? 

We said it was like “ Nym Crinkle.” 

This marvellous effort, following much else 
as fine, was thrust into the man of that journal- 
ism which, Mr. Wheeler sighed once, in weary 
confidence, “takes all my thoughts before their 
bones are hard.” There is the loose-jointed 
picturesqueness sauntering through his hack 
work. There is the good-humored sarcasm 
levelled at his adversary, William Winter. 
There is. the clean cut of such a sentence as 
this, taken from his review of Colonel Inger- 
soll’s “ Myths and Miracles”: “If I were 
asked what it was that his anatomy represented, 
I should say that its facts were Myths and its 
logic Miracles.” 

Mr. Wheeler is of those rare talkers who 
have wit to spare, from print, for speech. He 
scatters good things with both hands. Who- 
ever will may gather them up. Here, again, 
one grows only to miss in others what one 
ceases to marvel at in him. He is a man care- 
less of fame, and playing with fortune, who 
never takes time to appreciate the power he 
simply appropriates for immediate uses. The 
genius that might have made reputation for ad 
vocate, or novelist, physician, or divine will be 
summed up in his epitaph: “One of the ablest 


critics of his time.” 
Ruth Hall. 


CaTskILL, N. Y¥ 


DIXIEISMS. 





“Some o’ these yere folks are right foolish,” a 
nice old woman in the Georgia mountains confessed 
to me; “and mebbe you’ll make a heap o’ fun outen 
’em; but you must brush ’em up a powerful lot. 
You mus’n’t give ’em too much o’ their nat’l 
appearance.” 

But in their naturalness lies their charm. Natu- 
ralness is a rare quality in these United States. 

A short branch railroad, since built into the heart 
of these Georgian hills, was under contemplation 
when I was there, and the mountaineers were 
greatly excited over it. A gushing damsel of 
seventeen explained the case to me, thus : — 

“Uncle Jim saays ’f he was to see one o’ them 
railroads a-comin’, he’d leave the world and take a 
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saplin’. Dad saays he’d just lie right down flat on 
the yearth. But I want’emtocome. I’d just sit 
right down on a basket o’ cohn, turned ovah, and 
clap my hands. I ain’t afraid.” 

What Yankee could help pricking up his ears at 
such a conversation as the following, which I over- 
heard in a car on the Texas Pacific Railway once : — 

“Gwine ’way ovah to Ténnessee ?” 

“Yehah. I don’ reckon we nevah will come 
back to Texas no mo’.” 

“Well, I’m right sorry. Bettah stop off heah and 
tea’ [ tear ] roun’ awhile.” 

The invitation to stop and sear round seemed to 
me peculiarly “ Texican.” 

The Northern ear gets great enjoyment out of the 
quaint and expressive localisms of the rural South, 
and there are oodles of them, as they say in 
Tennessee. 

“These are the mos’ men I ever saw on the 
grit,” remarked a southwest Virginian in regard to 
a crowd near a station. There was no mistaking 
what he meant. The grit was the sandy space 
around the depot, worn free of vegetation. 

The darkies are a source of perennial amusement. 
Their spirits are irrepressible—their zaiveté per- 
fect. They go dancing and singing along the 
streets in pure excess of enjoyment, and care no 
more to repress the exhibition of their emotions, 
whether above or below zero, than they do to veil 
their faces. This is what makes their religious 
meetings so exciting,and the popular accounts of 
them are little exaggerated. . Tempestuous revivals, 
however, are only occasional, but the regular 
services in a Southern African church are hardly 
less amusing, and oftenfurnish food for thought. 
“ Death, my bredren,” shouted a colored preacher, 
“death is a ridin’-hoss which carries you straight to 
paradise!” The simple-minded attempt at highest 
respect in addressing the Deity, borrowed from 
what these poor worshippers knew of politeness to 
their “ole marsters,” would have been ludicrous in 
any other connection. Listen to this aged brother 
leading the groaning congregation in prayer: 
“ Lord Jesus, will you please ’n’ be so kin’, sir, as to 
look down on us po’ sinners, sir, un’ grant us dis 
blessin’ what we’s a askin’ you fo’?” 

The collection is not gathered up by “ passing the 
plate,” but the members of a colored congregation 
are accustomed to march up one by one and de- 
posit their mites in a box placed guardedly upon a 
table in front of the pulpit between two deacons, 
while the house sings an almost interminable 
hymn. It is intensely funny to watch the childlike 
ostentation with which they carry out this custom, 


and the drollest incongruities arise. In one of 
these I was myself mixed up once, to the utter de- 
struction of my self-possession. 

I had slipped into a back seat of a very large 
African church at Columbia, S. C., one Sunday . 
evening, and was watching the kind of offer- 
tory when one of the deacons, with that tact which 
belongs to almost all the colored race, came and 
politely offered to carry up for me any contribution 
I cared to make. I handed him a twenty-five-cent 
piece, and with inimitable pomposity he marched 
down the long aisle, carrying the beggarly coin so 
that everybody could see it. Suddenly he turned 
on his heel and came back more rapidly, hundreds 
of white spots flashing in the stratum of shade, like 
fireflies against a weedy fence, as the curious eyes 
of all the crowd were turned to followhim. Arrived 
within speaking distance, the good man called out, 
in a whisper audible to half the congregation : — 

“Do you want any change ?” 

Never are the darkies more amusing than in 
their own squabbles. It you believe half their 
threats, mutual and bloody extermination is immi- 
nent ; but it don’t happen. 

“T’s the prince’s son, ’nd when I hits a man I 
kills him; and when I misses him my fist flies 
right off!” was the boast of a gigantic roustabout 
on the Savannah docks one day. 

“Ho!” roared his rival in tongue-lashing. “Ef 
I hits yo’, de surgeon’ll have to come ’n’ dig fist 
outen yo’ face.” 

“Save de pieces to pay de rent,” quoted an old 
woman, sententiously, as she trotted past, well 
aware that nobody would get hurt. 

The most ludicrous debating society I ever 
attended was in the fore-cabin of a little river- 
steamer in Florida ten years ago, when a crowd of 
old-time darkies were discussing which was the 
better (or worse), Methodists or Baptists. The 
conclusion was a compromise upon the basis that 
while the “ Mefodis’s ” would steal the most, the 
“ Baptis’s ” were the readier liars. 

This “ grind” reminds me of a story told by the 
Rev. Dr. Sayres, who lived at Staunton, Va., of 
how he and some other clergymen were once fish- 
ing at Cape May in charge of a boatman who had 
no idea who his guests were. They had no luck in 
getting good fish, but caught great numbers of 
a small, mean kind. 

“ What do you call these?” asked Dr. Sayres, in 
disgust. 

“We call ’em Baptists, sir,” the Jerseyman 
replied. , 

* Baptists,eh? Why?” 
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“Because they spile so soon after we get ’em out 
of the water.” — Ernest Ingersoll, in the Christian 
Union. 


ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


It is only natural and proper that English authors 
should wish to know more about the most ardent 
and active of those American friends to whom the 
passing of the Copyright Bill is due. It is no 
exaggeration, and it conveys no slight to other in- 
dustrious promoters of the copyright movement, to 
say that, as secretary of the American Authors’ 
Copyright League and of the Joint Executive Com- 
mittee of all the organizations supporting the bill, 
Mr. R. U. Johnson had more than any one else to 
do with the final victory. In signing the Copyright 
Bill, President Harrison used a large quill taken 
from an American eagle, procured for that purpose 
by Mr. Johnson, to whom the pen was then returned 
with the President’s compliments. Not many 
authors possess pens that so well deserve to become 
heirlooms. 

Robert Underwood Johnson was born on Capital 
Hill, Washington, D. C., January 12, 1853. He 
was named after his great-grandfather, Robert 
Underwood, one of the early settlers of Washing- 
ton, and a mathematician of ability. His maternal 
grandfather was John Underwood of that city, 
afterward for many years a resident of Wayne 
County, Indiana, with which Mr. Johnson’s paternal 
grandfather, Dr. Nathan Johnson, was also long 
identified, having been one of the original Aboli- 
tionists of eastern Indiana. On his mother’s side, 
the Underwoods and Ingles are of a Calvinistic 
strain, while on his father’s side the Johnsons and 
Hoges, who came from London County, Virginia, 
are of Quaker stock of a liberal type, and of marked 
literary tastes. 

Mr. Johnson’s father, the late Hon. Nimrod H. 
Johnson, in addition to his prominence’ in 
eastern Indiana as an able lawyer and a just and 
discriminating jurist, was known among his asso- 
ciates for his wide and exact knowledge of history, 
poetry, fiction, and general literature. To him Mr. 
Johnson owes his literary temperament and pre- 
delections. After an ordinary high school education 
at Centreville, Indiana, where his boyhood was 
passed, Robert matriculated at Earlham College, 
an institution of the Society of Friends, Richmond, 
Indiana, in 1867. In 1871, at the age of eighteen, 
he was graduated from that institution as Bachelor 
of Science, to which the college in 1889 added the 
honorary degree of Ph.D. From college he went 
immediately into business as a clerk in the Western 
agency of the Scribner educational books at Chicago. 


After nearly two years of this work (including the 
year of the great fire ) he became connected, in 1873, 
with the editorial staff of the Century Magazine 
(then Scribner’s Monthly ), a connection which still 
exists. 

On the death of the editor-in-chief, Dr. J. G, 
Holland, in 1881, Mr. R. W. Gilder became the 
editor, and Mr. Johnson succeeded him as the asso. 
ciate-editor. This position he now occupies, with a 
large measure of responsibility, having also acted 
virtually as managing editor under Dr. Holland for 
a year in 1879-80, during Mr. Gilder’s absence in 
Europe. 

Mr. Jobnson’s literary work, in addition to his 
daily and exacting editorial duties, has been con- 
fined to editorial and critical articles and to verse. 
He has not yet collected his graceful poems into 
a volume, but has scattered them in the pages of 
the Century, Har per’s Monthly, St. Nicholas, the 
Christian Union, the Tribune, and other periodi- 
cals. He is a member of the Authors’ Club, the 
Century Club, and the Aldine Club, of New York, 
and of the Civil Service Reform Association, and 
the Free Art League. Since 1883 he has been 
actively connected with the International Copy- 
right movement, having been for several years 
treasurer of the American Copyright League, and 
a member of its Executive-Committee of five. In 
1889 he exchanged the treasurership for the more 
responsible work of secretary of the League, be- 
coming by this office also secretary of the Joint 
Executive Committee (of authors and publishers ) | 
which was in charge of the campaign for the Copy- 
right, Bill. 

Mr. Johnson married in 1876 Miss Katherine 
McMahon, of Washington, D. C., by whom he has 
two children ( born in 1878 and 1880). He has one 


‘brother, the Hon. Henry Underwood Johnson, 


Richmond, Indiana, a lawyer of reputation, recently 
elected to Congress from the sixth Indiana district, 
and one sister, the wife of John C. Hall, of Minne. 
apolis. His cousin, Mrs. Alice Williams Brother-: 
ton, of Cincinnati, is well known as a writer. 

In acknowledgment of his services in the Inter- 
national Copyright cause, the French government 
has just conferred upon him the cross of the 
Legion of Honor (chevalier), and some of his 
associates in the copyright cause have presented 
to him a handsome silver loving cup. — Zdmund 
Gosse, in The Author ( England) for Fune. 





HOW LITERATURE IS DEGRADED. 


But it is the easy entrance into the ranks of 
literature which is the great cause of whatever social 
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contempt clings to the profession. A man who goes 
into a large trading business, or who spends years 
in preparing for the law, gives society a bond for 
his respectability. He has invested either time or 
money, perhaps both. But a pretense of literature 
is too often used by the lazy and vicious as a cloak 
for their evil lives, and thus the noblest of profes- 
sions becomes akind of a cave of Adullam, to 
which men of unsteady habits and women of doubt- 
ful respectability resort. A sprightly fancy, a ready 
wit, a knowledge of life, a soured disposition, able 
and unscrupulous enough to write scurrilous 
personalities, are all the introduction needed to the 
daily press, where the demand is constant, and the 
availability depends more on the mental than the 
moral qualities of its servants. For if a man writes 
a brilliant paper, do the public really care whether 
he is a member of a Christian association or not? 
But this class of writers are in no true sense “ men 
of letters.” They produce paragraphs, epigrams, 
short, clever sketches, short stories, poems for the 
newspapers and other periodicals; but works 
demanding learning, patience, steady application, 
are as much beyond their power as they are out of 
their liking. Such ephemeral literary workers can 
no more be classed with writers like Mr. Grote, 
Mr. Holmes, or Mr. Stevenson than the pettifogger 
can be counted the peer of the judge in the supreme 
court, or the pedler of quack nostrums the equal of 
the leading physician of the age. For a really great 
writer never falls into a class; he has a marked 
individuality, and stands alone. But the world has 
no time to make such distinctions; hence the 
justice of the financial test: a great writer can now 
obtain great financial results, and society accepts 
this credential of his power and respectability. — 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr,in the North American Re- 


view for Fuly. ail 
THE GREAT GERMAN LIBRARIES. 


There has been a great and refreshing change at 
Berlin since I made my freshman visit to the library 
fourteen years ago. The only catalogue then was 
accessible but to a privileged few, the journals 
were reserved for professors, books must be ordered 
the day before, and could be got only during a 
brief interval that conflicted inconveniently with 
the usual dinner hour, and often required the 
whole of it to win one’s place in the crowd at the 
single window. The titles of the books we needed 
we were forced to copy from antiquarian catalogues 
or from a professor’s labored dictation, and if we 
made an error of a word or a year, the slips would 
be returned to us with a provoking query as to the 


work’s existence. There was scarcely any limit to 
the number of books one could take, and old 
students were wont to combine, and by timing 
their returns and demands could maintain a very 
effectual “corner”-on the whole literature of a 
course of lectures. It seemed to one fresh from 
the methods of Boston and Cambridge that the art 
of how not to do it had reached its highest perfec- 
tion here. This was the mistake of inexperience. 
It was even then the best-managed library in 
Germany. 

Now the Berlin Library, though not quite so 
large as that of Munich, is probably the most use- 
ful general library on the continent. It is, indeed, 
still necessary to order books from two hours to 
half a day beforehand, but this is amply excused 
by the architectural abomination in which they are 
stored. Rambling corridors, frequent doors, and 
constant changes of level impede the searchers, 
who, by the way, are men. So far as I know, no! 
“pages ” are employed in German libraries. The 
staff of servers is occasionally demoralized by the 
rush at the beginning and close of university terms, 
but since the receiving and delivery-rooms have 
been separated, the servers suffice, in spite of con- 
genital slowness, for the demands of German 
patience. A clumsy method of accounting, which 
requires that the title of every book loaned be 
entered not only on a slip, but in a day-book, from 
which the entry must be cancelled on its return, 
adds to the delay, for this requires careful atten- 
tion, and can be done by one official only. This 
double-entry is very desirable, however, for the re- 
ceipt slips are not infrequently lost or mislaid. 

This is the weakest side of Berlin management. 
Its glory is in its reading-rooms. The journal-room 
offers to every student access to all the many hundred 
German weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies in the 
entire range of science and serious politics, and adds 
to these a full selection of English and Continental 
periodicals. America, 1 regret to say, is (or was) 
represented only by the orth American Review, 
tantum mutatus ab illo. Spacious tables afford 
writing facilities, elbow-room, good light, and even 
drinking-water. The daily press, with the publica- 
tions of societies and academies, may be had on 
previous application. The control is Prussian, and 
few have ever succeeded in preémpting one periodi- 
cal while engaged on another. 

Lack of means prevents Munich from keeping up 
with modern foreign literature, and lack of method 
prevents their securing all the Bavarian publica- 
tions to which they have free legalclaim. It would 
be a tedious task to tell the ingenuity of clumsiness, 
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usually combined with the best of good will, that 
meets the student at every turn. One is always 
finding there is a lower depth. The books are 
scattered through seventy-eight rooms. Hence it 
is necessary to order even encylopedias and dic- 
tionaries a day beforehand. The rare exceptions 
are most strangely chosen, and include not one of 
the general encylopzdias or chief dictionaries. No 
alphabetical catalogue aids the student, and one 
who attempts to decipher the crabbed handwriting 
of a confused and disorderly accession-catalogue 
soon abandons the task in disgust. The official 
catalogue is almost inaccessible save to university 
professors. All who wish to look at it, to visit the 
manuscript-room or the journal-room, or to pass 
from one side of the library to the other must 
traverse the reading-room. Those who go there to 
read must cross it to get books that have just been 
carried across it by aserver. Thus what should be 
a place of uninterrupted quiet is turned into a cor- 
ridor, without a pretense of necessity, and to the 
great inconvenience of the officials themselves. 
Students of manners may find in all this interesting 
illustrations of Bavarian ways, others will find ita 
great irritation. . 

Some of the smaller German libraries are man- 
aged fairly well, notably Halle and Stuttgart. Most 
of them exaggerate the deficiencies of their larger 
sisters. At Jena, for instance, I have kept books 
till they grew to be a burden, and no effort was 
ever made to recover them. If you are on speaking 
terms with the custos, he would leave his work to 
hunt up books for you while others waited for his 
reappearance. There was not one seat in the read- 
ing-room that had proper light, though from its 
windows one looked out on the private clinics of 
two of the first oculists of Germany. When one 
thinks of these things one’s respect rises for the 
zeal of those German scholars who, with so little 
encouragement in their surroundings, pursue their 
searches with such success. — B. W. W.,in the New 
York Evening Post. 


BESANT’S RETORT TO “ OUIDA.” 


In the London Times of May 26, Walter Besant 
published the following letter : — 

Sir: I would not trouble you with any remarks 
upon “ Ouida’s” long and rambling letter in your 
paper of this morning but that some parts of it 
seem clearly directed at myself and at a society of 
whose committee I have the honor to be chairman. 
I should like, therefore, with your permission, to 
make a few comments on some of her statements 
and insinuations. 





1. I quote her own words, “The closing years 
of the nineteenth century witness a breathless 
and useless competition of utterly worthless 
books.” 

For “books” in “Ouida’s” letter we must read 
“novels.” The annual output of novels is certainly 
very great, but is growing less, not greater. It is 
becoming more and more difficult for beginners to 
get published. There is every year a greater 
demand for good novels. Yet every year there is a 
vast quantity of worthless books published. The 
reason is, not that the circulating libraries take 
them, because they do not, except in very small 
numbers, but that the writers insist upon their pro- 
duction, even though they have to pay for their 
production. About three-fourths of the novels 
advertised are produced in this way. They are 
printed and they die, unread and unknown. Their 
appearance no more hurts literature than a- bad 
picture on the walls of a gallery hurts a painting. 

2. “Ouida” falls foul of theliteraryagent. Now» 
the genesis of the literary agent is this: The author 
has at all times loathed and dreaded the conduct of 
his own affairs with the publisher. He knows noth- 
ing either of business or of figures. He suspects 
that he is being cheated. He feels dependent upon 
what the publisher will offer him, not knowing what 
he should in justice demand. The literary agent 
relieves him of the trouble, and manages the busi- 
ness for him. To employ an agent is setting one 
business man to deal with another. The author 
who has a good agent to conduct his affairs has, in 
fact, taken a long step towards independence. I 
have no hesitation whatever in saying that my own 
affairs have been far better managed for me and at 
an infinite saving of friction, temper, and anxiety 
since I placed them all in the hands of a literary 
agent—a man whose integrity wins him the friend- 
ship of all his clients. Another function exercised 
by the literary agent is the management of serials 
for novelists. It is next to impossible to be going 
round to editors offering things for acceptance, hat 
in hand. The business man does it for one. So 
much for the literary agent. Of course, no one 
should go to an agent without strong recommenda- 
tions. If he places his affairs in the hands of a 
stranger, he deserves to be robbed. 

3. “To every author of imaginative mind and 
impersonal feeling the association of trade with 
literature must always be disagreeable.” I wonder 
whether this poor, old, worn-out, conventional 
rag of sentiment will be finally buried and done 
with. There never yet existed an author—the 
type is not possible—who, even when he had 
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poured out his whole soul into his work, put into it 
all the art of which he is capable, all the truth, all 
the wisdom, all the beauty of which he is possessed, 
was indifferent to the pecuniary value of the work. 
We are all filled with wonder and with admiration 
at the gallant struggles of Sir Walter Scott to save 
his name by writing for money — more money — 
all the money he could get. We know our Byron 
loved to take the money ; how Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lytton, Trollope, Reade, and Wilkie Collins made 
of their genius—and rightly—a profession by 
which a great income could be made. Consider. A 
man produces a book. This book is his master- 
piece. Gush and convention say that he must be 
profoundly indifferent as to the thousands of 
pounds that this book represents. Common sense, 
according to the example of the illustrious dead, 
orders that man to treat his property with the same 
jealousy and prudence as he would any other kind 
of property. 

4. “ Authors’ associations, authors’ guilds, 
authors’ clubs, are all caricatures of literature. 
Those who form a body are the makers of books.” 
How can authors’ associations be a caricature of 
literature? Anassociation does.not pretend to be 
literature. Literature cannot be an association. 
An authors’ association, however, may be, and in 
one case certainly is, a body of men and women 
combined for the protection of their material inter- 
ests. How great, how enormous, are the material 
interests of authorship in all its branches —let us 
remind your readers that literature is not, as 
“Ouida” seems to think, all novels —I should 
want a whole number of the Zimes to explain. 
With “ Ouida’s ” permission we shall go on show- 
ing what their interests are, and defending them to 
the best of our capacity. Meantime, I would beg 
your readers to believe that these interests affect 
not only the popular novelist, but thousands of 
hard-working men and women whose only hope for 
their livelihood, for their children, for their future, 
for all that is held dearest, is the maintenance of 
their literary rights against plunderers and sharks 
of all kinds — now sweating them under the guise 
of a religivus society in the sacred name of Christ; 
now robbing them by fraudulent returns; and now 
cheating by agreements that authors do not under- 
stand. To this statement our friends always make 
the same stereotyped reply —that we attack all 
publishers. I anticipate that reply by one sim- 
ple sentence— We do not. To say that such 
practices exist and are even widespread is 
not to say that they are universal. The private 
friendships of publishers which exist with my 
friends and myself are a sufficient answer to this 


slander. But those who form such a body are 
the “makers of books.” What does this mean? 
“Ouida” has “made” about thirty books, I 
believe. I hope she may make thirty more. Now, 
sir, let me ask your readers to consider this. A 
novelist in vigor and full work produces a novel, 
let us say, every year. A painter produces two or 
more pictures. Why should the painter be 
applauded for his industry while the novelist is 
sneered at for ‘‘ making” books ? 

A novelist writes because he must. It is his 
vocation, his pleasure, his chief delight to exercise 
his gift, however slender it may be. He must write 
just as the painter must still be playing with his 
pencil and his brush. That he is making books is 
most true. That he is thinking of nothing but 
the money he may make is most false. And this 
is the case not only with the leaders, but with the 
humbler folk, whom it is the fashion to cover with 
sneers and gibes—the ladies who produce the 
often dainty and delicate work written for the 
religious sects to which they belong; the poor 
unfortunates who, with all their toil and labor, never 
get beyond paying for their own work and the 
harvest of oblivion. There is, I believe, a noble 
prospect for English art in fiction, because it is being 
taken seriously as an art, studied, practised, and 
respected as an art. Let not your readers. believe 
that those who study and practice this art think of 
nothing but money. It is a vile and ground- 
less slander. “Ouida” speaks of those who “ con- 
sider that literature can be produced at a turning- 
lathe and taught in a reading-room.” Whoare these 
foolish persons? Where arethey? I have heard 
of some who hold that where natural aptitude 
exists a little teaching may prevent a vast amount 
of disappointment. In a small way our society 
does so guide those who apply to it for help. But 
that is avery different thing from holding that 


literature can be taught. 


Ina word, sir, I would beg your readers not to 
believe a single word of all this sham indignation 
and froth. English literature is looking very well 
indeed. The worthless books are not read any 
more than are the bad pictures bought. The good 
books are in demand, and are extensively read. 
The literary agent is a great help to us, and I 
believe to publishers as well. The competition of 
writers tends to raise the standard instead of 
lowering it. Not a good book comes up but all 
the younger writers read it eagerly to learn some- 
thing from it; they know how to distinguish art 
from trade, and they cannot think of the latter 
until the first is attended to. 


Lastly, the public—your readers —steadily 
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refuse to read anything that is not good. We are 


not, in fact, exactly arrived at the kingdom of. 


heaven, but we are going along as well as can be 
expected; and if Dickens and Thackeray are dead, 
we have still got men and women who, though not 
on their level, are able to please, amuse, and in- 
struct the world in fiction as well as in all the other 
branches of literature. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

Walter Besant. 
Society oF AuTHORs, May 22. 


* 


STOCKTON AT HOME. 





“‘ What was your first experience in literature?” 
the writer innocently asked of Frank R. Stock- 
ton. 

“ Why getting things sent back,” was the prompt 
reply. ‘ My first story was entitled ‘Kate.’ I sent 
it to every magazine in this country. Nobody 
would have it until it reached the Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger. Its editor sent me word that he 
couldn’t afford to pay me anything for it, but that 
if I would write a second serial story for him he 
would pay me $30. I wrote him a story of five in- 
stalments, and got my money. Then, in addition 
to my regular editorial duties, I began to write for 
The Round Table, Clapp’s Saturday Press, Punch- 
inello— indeed, everything that would take my work 
and pay for it.” 

“ Tell me the history of ‘ Rudder Grange.’ ” 

“ The chapters were written as separate sketches. 
I printed some of them ia S7zébner’s when I was an 
assistant editor there. They were published four 
months apart. When collected, I offered them to 
one publisher after another, without success. Rob- 
erts Brothers, for example, were kind enough to 
send me a long letter explaining why they could 
not undertake the book. They ‘did not think the 
New Englanders would like it.’ They had felt the 
public pulse, and they regretted to remark that it 
did not beat in warm throbs for me. This was 
pretty bad, and I asked the Scribners if they would 
be willing to undertake the book. They didn’t 
wait to feel the public pulse, but they printed the 
volume, and it made a decided hit.” 

“Was there much character study from life in the 
book ?” 

“ Tt was founded largely upon my own experiences 
with one of the domestics in my own family. The 
canal boat? Oh! that was real, though we never 
lived in it. I found a family dwelling in just such 
a boat up at the Harlem River, near High Bridge. 


I went up and spent several afternoons with them. 
The old boat lay high and dry on the flats, though 
the tide washed its base twice every day. The 
boat dwellers appeared to be quite comfortable, 
and the children led as merry a life as any I ever 
saw. The domestic arrangements of the aban- 
doned boat were excellent. An awning was extem- 
porized over part of the deck, and in the cool of 
evening what had sheltered the ‘ Rudder Grangers’ 
from the heat kept off the falling dew. Theoreti- 
cally, it was an ideal life. It was such an existence 
as I imagined Thoreau might have revelled in. 
The boat was in many respects more commodious 
than his little cottage at Concord. What a splen- 
did ‘ Rudder Granger’ he would have made! Possi- 
bly Pomona would have vexed him, just as she did 
us ; but if he had essayed the experience, of course, 
he’d have got along without Pomona.” 

“Tell me all about Pomona, please.” 

“ She was real — just as real as the boat and the 
family who dwelt therein. We lived at Rutherford 
Park. Mrs. Stockton went into the city one day 
and brought the young woman out. Before a week, 
we observed that she was an original character, and 
I began a careful and systematic study of her pecu- 
liarities. I never had seen but one Pomona. She 
was sui generis. She remuined with us as long 
as we could stand her peculiarities ; and yet we parted 
with her regretfully.” 

“Ah! What became of her?” 

“ There’s the mystery —the part I must not tell 
you. She went on the stage, and you may read her 
stage name in the largest of letters on a hun. 
dred posters in New York during the season. Re. 
member, I say you may do so. Further than that I 
will not give you any clue. Pomona believed she 
was a born actress, and her career no doubt satis- 
fies her mind that her confidence in herself was 
fully justified. Oh,no, she’s not Lillian Russell. 
But who she is you cannot get from me with the 
boot or the thumb-screws. There are some tempta- 
tions that I can resist. Looks to you like the 
greatest story of all? That’s your newspaper 
instinct. I understand that. But the very 
qualities that render it attractive as a newspaper 
sensation destroys its desirability for my use.” 

“ What about ‘The Lady or the Tiger?’ ” 

“Tt had a peculiar origin, I must admit,” was the 
reply. “A lady at Franklin had an evening party. 
I agreed to tell a story. I hit upon the two-door 
idea from a place in my house where there are two 
doors adjoining each other. But I could not write 
the story to suit me, and after rewriting it five 
times I was less and less satisfied. In spite of all 
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I could do, apparently, the mystery obtruded itself 
too early in the story, thus foreshadowing the 
climax. If the definition sometimes given of a 
climax as being the point in a story or drama at 
which the reader ceases to read and begins to think 
be a good one, ‘ The Lady or the Tiger’ admirably 
fills the requirements. Well, years after I got the 
story out, gave it another dressing up, and offered 
it to the Century people. They were in, doubt, at 
first, to put it mildly, because it was not a com- 
plete story. The Century's editor finally published 
it, however, and from the public I found out a 
great deal that I never had known myself about 
the mystery. The most urgent suggestion ? That I 
had better quit writing stories. The controversy 
got into the country debating societies, and the 
story as well as the author were torn into shreds. 
Mystery is the most desirable element in 
a story. Aslong asthe mystery can be rationally 
sustained you are sure of the reader’s attention. It 
must be carefully handled, however, or what the 
writer believes to be a mystery will be as clear as 
the noonday sun to everybody.” 

“ What is the solution of the mystery in this case ?” 

“*T really don’t know which door was opened. I 
don't know how to find out. Every student of the 
feminine mind is quite as capable of arriving at a 
conclusion as I am.” 

“ How do you go about laying out a story?” 

“First, I lasso an idea. It may be a startling 
climax —an effect, the causes leading up to which 
will of themselves develop a narrative. With the 
main idea fast in my possession, the rest is com- 
paratively easy. I plan the story generally in my 
head, though I sometimes sketch it out roughly on 
a sheet or two of paper. I never take the trouble 
to work out the details. I crowd the interest in 
characters toward a certain fixed point in the narra- 
tive. Occasionally they protest and declare that 
they would not do what I make them do. Gener- 
ally I like to see a character. I like a physical 
type, but Inever copy anybody. Yet, strangely, I 
have to think of some face, of some acquaintance. 
The moral character is worked up by selecting 
traits from various men or women known to me. 
By combining antithetical characteristics I produce 
some curious varieties, just as the nurseryman suc- 
ceeds in changing the colors of his flowering plants. 
The number of varieties that can be conjured up 
are infinite. Take, for example, the characteristics 
of any two ladies among your acquaintance, an- 
tithetical as to their temperaments ; amalgamate 
them into one personality, and then begin to invent 
a line of conduct for her. You will be surprised to 


find how differently from either of the two indi- 
vidual entities the new creature of your handi- 
work will act. I dislike to rely on reading, because 
the ideas evolved are offsprings of another mind. 
I always feel, however new the thought that comes 
to me may be, that the author I am reading had 
had it in his mind and rejected it.” 

“Do you prefer to have your characters play 
their parts in the country rather than the city?” 
’ “T never have laid an entire story in New York. 
Its life doesn’t suit me. You can do more with 
your characters in the country. It is sometimes 
quite necessary to take one’s characters into the 
city. When such a trip is obligatory, unless the 
locality we are about to visit is thoroughly well- 
known to me, I get on the cars with my imaginary 
companions and go into town. The railroad does 
not collect any fare for them, and I have the 
supreme advantage of observing how they act 
when they think I am not about. I can study 
them when they are off their guard. It is a great 
advantage.” 

“ What is your daily stint ?’’ was asked. 

“Usually about a thousand words. I rise about 
7 o’clock in the summer season, breakfast, walk out 
in my grounds if the day be fair, and generally 
buckle down to work by 9 o’clock. I have no 
system. It is drudgery, pure and simple, and I do 
not disguise the fact from myself. I generally 
dictate. My wife is my best aid in this respect 
My amanuensis must be without a trace of nervous- 
ness, for I will wait an hour for the right word. I 
used to try to compose rapidly and do the finishing 
touches afterwards, but I found that the results 
were not nearly so satisfactory.” 

“ How long do you usually make your stories ?” 

“T never wrote one longer than 160,000 words. 
Less than 100,000 words is nota satisfactory length. 
One thousand words per day is nothing for me; I 
used to write several thousand words daily when I 
was in the newspaper business. It is said by my 
critics, occasionally, that I am doing too much; I 
don’t see how anybody can do less. I have three 
books published this summer, and I am now writing a 
long story, which I shall lay away a few months to 
ripen. I dislike to have any advance engagemert 
about publishing. I am sure that the sale ofa 
book is helped by its serial publication prior to its 
appearance in book form. ‘The Late Mrs. Null’ 
was not so printed. It was flashed on an unsus- 
pecting public in covers. It is a good idea now 
and then to get out a book that has not been 
printed serially.” —‘* Oxa Margin” ( Fulius Cham- 
bers), in New York Sunday World. ; 
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The bound volumes of THE WRITER and 
THE AUTHOR for 18goare now ready for delivery. 
A complete set of both magazines to the end of 
1891 —four bound volumes of THE WRITER, 
two bound volumes of THE AUTHOR, and a 
year’s subscription to both magazines, ending 
with December, 891 —will be given for Zen 
Dollars. The number of sets available is 
limited, and those who desire to take advantage 
of this offer should do so without delay. 


By a mistake, for which the editor, and not 
the long-suffering compositor, was to blame, the 
article, “ An Arabian Night,” in THE AUTHOR 
for June, was credited in the table of contents 


to Tudor Jenks instead of to James C. Purdy, 
as it should have been. 


Friends of THE WRITER and THE AUTHOR 
will confer a favor if they will inquire at public 
libraries whether complete sets of the two mag- 
azines are on file. Both magazines are educa- 
tional in their character, and, being the only 
magazines in the world devoted solely to explain- 
ing the practical details of literary work, they 
should be found in every public library in the 
United States. The number of complete sets 
available is rapidly diminishing, and librarians 
will find it impossible to get complete files 
unless they order soon. Unbound sets can no 
longer be supplied. 


THE “WRITER” FOR JULY. 





An interesting feature of THE WRITER for 
July is a fine frontispiece portrait of James 
Lane Allen, of Kentucky, the short-story writer, 
which is accompanied by a biographical sketch. 
THE WRITER will hereafter publish the por- 
traits of literary celebrities from time to time, 
paying especial attention to authors who have 
just begun to attract general attention by the 
excellence of their work. The other contents 
of the July issue are: ‘Author and Editor,” 
by Ella W. Ricker; “ Must Americans Learn 
to Spell?” by Jeanie Porter Rudd; “The 
Cincinnati Monday Club,” by Daisy Rhodes 
Campbell; “The Editorial ‘We,’” by Leigh 
North; “Southern Literary Association Con- 
vention,” by Sara H. Henton; “Arnold’s 
‘Selections from Wordsworth,’ ” by A. L. Hans- 
com; “Newspaper Enterprise,” by M. Y. 
Beach ; “ Dialect and Slang,” by Pamela M. A. 
Cole; Editorial — “ Effects of the New Copy- 
right Law”; with the usual departments 
entitled “Queries,” “The Scrap Basket,” 
“ Book Reviews,” “ Helpful Hints and Sugges- 
tions,” “Literary Articles in Periodicals,” and 
“ News and Notes.” 


+» 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 








Alden. —I have often heard the Harpers criti- 
cised by young writers, but never have listened to 
a syllable of dispraise breathed against Editor 
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Henry.M. Alden of their magazine, who is in years 
and length of service the dean of the New York 
editorial corps. Mr. Alden sits in a stuffy little 
office littered with books and papers, a gray- 
bearded man of medium stature, who speaks his 
mind plainly, but courteously. He lives at Metuchen, 
N. J., and usually travels thither in a smoking car» 
the centre of a group of acquaintances. He is not 
the only metropolitan editor who is also an ex- 
clergyman. — Mew York Letter, in Salt Lake 
City Tribune. 


Bashkirtseff. — The letters of Marie Bashkirt- 
seff, those which the Mew York Sun has just pub- 
lished, show that she was not above playing the 
part of Modeste Mignon, and opening corre- 
spondences with distinguished authors known to her 
only through their works. Her epistles to Mons. de 
M.— Maupassant? queries the Suz; and there 
seems to be some reason to believe so, judging 
from a literary allusion that is made in one of the 
letters—are signed “Miss Hastings,” and are 
abundantly foolish. To Edmond de Goncourt she 
generously offered her now famous Journal, —an 
offer which, evidently, he did not accept. It is very 
funny to find her saying to that delicate sensitive- 
plant, Zola, “I could wish you to be alone and in 
need of pity.” 


Braddon.— Miss M. E. Braddon, the famous 
English authoress, writes to the Argonaut to com- 
plain against William Caldwell, a publisher of New 
York, who has printed in his Sunday newspaper a 
story entitled, “Tiger Head; or, The Ghost of an 
Avalanche,” crediting the same to Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” etc. 
Miss Braddon says that this alleged story was 
hashed from an old melodrama which she wrote 
years ago, and produced in Liverpool under the title 
of “The Missing Witness.” It was never printed 
in any other form, and Miss Braddon repudiates the 
story emphatically. She says: “I have patiently 
seen fifty novels of my writing reprinted in Amer- 
ica without the slightest pecuniary advantage to 
me, and I feel constrained to protest against fritter- 
ing away of my name as a writer by giving it to 
stories that I am known not to have written.” 
— San Francisco Argonaut. 


Brooks. — Professor W. K. Brooks, of Johns 
Hopkins University, who has just published a mono- 
graph on the oyster, probably knows more about 
this favorite bivalve and its habits than any one 
else in the country. He has made a special study 
of his subject in five different states, and has spent 


much time in wading about in the Chesapeake 
to form a more intimate acquaintance with the 
shellfish.— Philadelphia Press. 

Browning. — A correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Budget relates a new story about Browning, who 
had an instinctive dread of an after-dinner speech. 
At adinner party he was assured that he could 
overcome this aversion to speech-making. After 
much good-humored resistance, says the writer, on 
his part to this view of the case, he at length said: 
“Tt is very curious that you should think me capa- 
ble of making speeches, but I must admit that you 
have some justification.” He then proceeded to re- 
count to me an anecdote to this effect: Years 
before, on a Sunday afternoon, he was walking 
across Hyde Park, and came upon a crowd of 
people listening to an atheistic lecturer, who was 
denying the existence of God and scoffing at the 
doctrine which he denied. When he had finished, 
Browning — relying on the audience knowing as 
little of him personally as he knew of them— 
pushed through the crowd, stepped up into the 
former speaker’s place, and presented at some 
little length the theistic doctrine. He promptly 
won the close attention of the people, threw him- 
self warmly into the work, and, as he admitted to 
me, and even asserted with much hearty good 
humor, he carried the audience over to his side of 
the argument. 


Green. — Of Anna Katherine Green’s experience 
in securing the publicaton of her famous novel, 
‘The Leavenworth Case,” by which she scored 
her first real success, the following is told: Her 
mother suggested that she should write a story. 
Anna replied that she could not do it, but felt that 
if she ever did it would be one with a plot. After 
thinking the matter over for some time she began 
“The Leavenworth Case.” She wrote and rewrote, 
but said not aword to any one of what she was 
working at. When the book was about two-thirds 
written her father discovered what she was doing 
and discouraged her attempt. Having received his 
permission to read it to him she did so, and he then 
urged her to finish it. She labored on, and when 
it was completed she found it necessary to write 
much of it over again, until several large drawers 
were filled with manuscript which had been thrown 
aside. She took the book to G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
and made a proposition to them to publish it. 
After considerable discussion Mr. Putnam agreed 
to look through the manuscript. He took the 
story with him on a business trip and started in to 
read it. The result was that he sat up all night and 
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half neglected his business the next day to finish it. 
He was favorably taken by it, and told her so, but 
to her disappointment he was not sure that it would 
prove a financial success. He made this promise, 
however, that if she would cut 50,000 words out of 
it, and after doing so read it to Rossiter Johnson, 
the editor of the Little Classic Series, then, if he 
said that the story was one likely to succeed, the 
firm would publish it. Mr. Johnson was a very 
busy man and it was a difficult matter to secure his 
attention. His promise was finally obtained that 
he would come to Brooklyn and stop at her father’s 
house from Saturday night until Monday morning. 
The interval was a very anxious one toher. The 
day arrived and with it came Rossiter Johnson. 
Immediately after dinner on Saturday night the 
little party sat down to hear the reading of the 
story by her. It lasted until early in the morning, 
when they retired. Immediately after breakfast 
it was resumed and continued throughout the day 
and late into Sunday night, with intervals only for 
meals. As chapter by chapter was read, the only 
comment made by the man who held the fate of 
the book in his hands was: “Another.” The 
result was that he recommended it to the Putnams 
for publication. The author was disappointed, how- 
ever, from the fact that she expected to earn a great 
deal of money by its sale, at the expense of univer- 
sally harsh criticism. The reverse, however, 
happened. The first year she made very little 
money, but the book was everywhere received with 


great favor—in fact, it is said that no book of, 


modern fiction has been accorded as much distinc- 
tion as was “The Leavenworth Case.” Through 
it she numbers among her friends and aquaintances 
men and women of the highest attainments in all 
the professions. — Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harte.— Bret Harte is said to be receiving 
$15,000 a year for his literary work in England. He 
is still one of the most finished and fascinating of 
writers, if some of the freshness and novelty of his 
earliest work is lacking. His style is popular with 
the English, as, indeed, it should be popular every- 
where. It will be remembered that when he first 
came East from California Bret Harte came under 
a contract that was to afford him something not 
far from the above-named sum. Messrs. Fields, 
Osgood, & Co., the predecessors of the Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. house, agreed to pay him $1,000 a 
month for a contribution in prose and poetry to 
each issue of the Atlantic Monthly. The arrange- 
ment was a failure, however, the mind of Mr, 
Harte refusing to respond to drafts upon it to order, 


as was stipulated in this case. The magazine soon 
came short of the promised work, and the contract, 
having failed to be carried out, was not renewed. — 
Boston Herald. 


Hibbard. — George A. Hibbard, who has won 
for himself within the last two years a reputation 
as a writer of short stories, is a young society man 
of Buffalo. In appearance he is of medium height, 
with a smooth shaven face, light hair and eyes. 
His features and build are heavy. His manner is 
quiet. His conversation is spiced with a dry sarcas- 
tic wit. He is as fond of art and music as he is of liter- 
ature, and nearly as clever with his brush and bow 
as with his pen. A collection of his stories will 
soon appear in an attractive volume, entitled “ Idna, 
and Other Stories.” 


McClelland.— Miss M. G. McClelland, the Vir. 
ginia novelist, has come to Baltimore for a short 
visit, and is the guest of her cousin, Mrs. A. G. Gillet, 
1411 McCulloh street. Miss McClelland is the 
author of a number of well-known novels and novel- 
ettes, among the former being “ Oblivion,” “ The 
Princess,” “ gean Monteith,” ‘‘ Madam Silva,” “ Bur- 
kett’s Luck,” and “ A Self-Made Man.” Her latest 
novel is “Eleanor Gwynn,” and she has another 
now in press. 

Miss McClelland is of middle age, tall and slender, 
and with iron gray hair parted over her forehead. 
She is a genuine Southern woman, kindly and cor- 
dial of manner, hearty and pleasant of voice. “I 
consider myself partly a Baltimore woman,” she 
said yesterday, “for my mother was born here, and 
her brother, Frederick B. Graf, was for many years 
consul in Baltimore for Norway and Sweden. Yes, 
I am a distant cousin of General McClelland’s 
family, although the ‘d’ has been dropped from their 
name. I have been writing ever since I can remem- 
ber, but my literary life began only seven years ago, 
when alittle poem of mine was printed in a Western 
paper. How well I remember my wild delight at 
seeing myself in print, even in so modest a little 
effort. 

““Where is my home? Well, I think perhaps a 
description of my old home has been read often- 
times without its being known. In the first place, 
itis one of the ‘deadest’ parts of the country 
imaginable, but a very beautiful region notwith- 
standing. It is in Buckingham county, Va., and 
the land has been in the family since the original 
grant from the crown, in 1723. Right in front of 
‘Elm Cottage,’ niy home, is a gigantic elm tree, 
which is said to be the finest elm in the country, 
and was second only to the big one that was 
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blown down on Boston Common. Three grown 
persons with their arms stretched out can just 
span its huge trunk. The old cottage is sixty feet 
wide, yet the branches of the elm can be seen jut- 
ting out on both sides of the house from the view 
at the back. The cottage is one of those low, ram- 
bling buildings, only one story and attic, with nearly 
every room on a different level, so that one has to 
be continually stepping up and down in going from 
room to room —a house that has grown gradually 
in the course of years with the people living in it. 
Many an artist has made a little pilgrimage to the 
place just to get a sketch of the old house and the 
older elm tree, both grown to be landmarks. in 
the neighborhood. 

“There I passed my days, never going to school 
an hour in my life, but learning from my mother 
and later from a few literary friends, who helped 
me in my work by cutting and pruning my first 
efforts at writing. My literary work now consists 
in writing novels that are published in book-form, 
and novelettes and short stories for magazine publi- 
cation. I have completed two novels during the 
past winter. I shall stay a few days longer in Balti- 
more, but shall return after making a trip North, 
before going back to Elm Cottage.” 

Miss McClelland is a very rapid and prolific writer 
and since last autumn has written two novels and 
five short stories. Her style is terse, direct, and 
with a straightforward tone that has often been 
mistaken for masculine work and deceived many of 
her readers, who knew of the author only as M. G. 
McClelland and did not guess that the “M” stood, 
for “ Mary.’’— Baltimore Sun. 


Stedman. — The poet Stedman is beginning to 
get irritable at the innumerable calls upon his time 
and patience by young authors. He is scarcely to 
be blamed. No man has ever been so ready to 
listen to the woes of the young author, and no 
hand has been so willing to assist by pen or intro- 
duction. But Mr. Stedman feels he has done his 
share. The attention bestowed by him upon the 
affairs of others has rendered it impossible for him 
to write for himself. “The exaction has become 
unbearable,” said a close friend of Mr. Stedman’s to 
me last evening. ‘“ Stedman feels he is old enough 
to be exempt. He must give up all hope of doing 
any more original work or be relieved from letter- 
writing to strangers and from attending to requests 
for literary aid and advice. And it should be the 
latter.” Many a young author may miss Mr. Sted- 
man’s advice, but it is certainly true that few authors 
have done so much to make the literary path 





smoother for many a beginner as has Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. : 


Twain. — Mark Twain has gone abroad, but he 
has left behind the manuscript of a new long story, 
which will see publication during the coming 
winter. The title chosen for the story is “ The 
American Claimant,” and its chief interest lies in 
the revival of the indomitable “ Colonel Sellers,” 
who is the leading figure in the story. Sellers 
comes into possession of an English title left him by 
his English relative, and the amusing portions of 
the story cluster around this fact. It was my 
privilege a few weeks ago to read the entire story 
in manuscript, and while it is good in many re- 
spects, it will by no means be considered Mark 
Twain’s best piece of work. The humorist has 
not carried his deft humor with him with his years, 
and this the new story plainly shows. It is funny 
in spots only; then it drops into the commonplace. 
Colonel Sellers’ famous phrase, “ There’s millions in 
it,” becomes in the new story “ There’s billions in it, 
my boy.” The story will first be published serially 


* in a syndicate of newspapers. 


While in his foreign seclusion, Mark Twain will 
write a series of letters from abroad on kings as 
he sees them across the mill-pond. While the 
humorist has never been known to shun money, 
his determination to get what he can from his fame 
and pen has grown with his years. Mark Twain 
does not write for his art; he writes entirely with 
the dollar mark in view, and writes toit. Asa 
“space writer” he would be disastrous to the most 
flourishing newspaper. He will write for anything 
and everybody who pays him most. He has 
already made a fortune out of his pen, and he fully 
expects to make another before he retires from 
public view. — Bok’s Literary Letter. 


Ward. — Writing to the Vew York Sun of June 
28, Eli Perkins says: Sir: I am in great trouble. 
Twenty years ago, when I wrote a biography of 
Artemus Ward, with a complete edition of his 
works and lectures, for G. W. Carleton, the pub- 
lisher turned over to me the papers and manu- 
scripts left by the humorist. Among them was the 
diary of his trip to California on the steamer Ariel, 
and his return by overland stage. On Monday I 
took a roll of these Ward manuscripts down to the 
Cassell Publishing Company. In it was Artemus 
Ward’s interview with Brigham Young, which will 
be electrotyped for my new book, “ Thirty Years of 
American Wit and Humor.” But the rest of the 
manuscripts, with autograph letters from President 
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Harrison, the Prince of Wales, Blaine, Cox, 
Beecher,’ Talmage, Lowell, Curtis, Whittier, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Chief Justice Fuller, Professor 
Swing, Dr. Collyer, and fifty others, and six large 
books were taken from the Sixth-avenue elevated 
train. The books were kindly returned to me this 
morning by Mr. Clarence McGown, who accident- 
ally found them in the Harlem depot. The man 
who took them from the elevated train had taken 
out Artemus Ward’s manuscripts and the autograph 
letters. Artemus Ward’s biographers have always 
said that his manuscripts went to his literary exe- 
cutors, Horace Greeley and R. H. Stoddard, but I 
have been keeping them sacredly for twenty years. 
His old Mormon panorama, once owned by 
Arthur Pelham, I have now stored in London, and 
have offered it to the Chicago World’s Fair. If 
the Sux could induce the New Englander who took 
these manuscripts from the package to return these 
papers, he would confera favor on every one who 
loves Artemus Ward, for they are the only auto- 
graph remains of the father of American humor. 





LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 


Mr. Edward W. Bok, editor of the Zadzes’ Home 
Fournal, has become one of the owners of that 
periodical. Mr. Bok is twenty-seven years old, and 
was formerly connected with the Scribners, of New 
York. 


W. Clarke Russell’s new novel is entitled “My 
Danish Sweetheart,” and will be published shortly 
in Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 


Some of the most competent judges say that no 
magazine article has appeared for years of greater 


value and importance than Mr. Carl Shurz's 


** Abraham Lincoln ” in the A“/antic. 


Mr. Howells, in criticising Boyesen’s novel, “The 
Mammon of Unrighteousness,” says : “America will 
never all be got in till the great American novel is 
conceived in an encyclopedical form, with a force 
of novelists apportioned upon the basis of our con- 
gressional representation and working under one 
editorial direction.” 


Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’ new novel, “ Marguerite,” 
is finished, and will soon be on the market. The 
books of this author sell each year nearly 90,000 
copies, making literature a profitable calling for 
Mrs. Holmes. 


M. Emile Zola’s next novel, which is to be en- 


titled “ War,” will be, it is said, the last of the in- 
terminable series of the “ Fortunes of the Rougon 
Macquart Family,” says Lucy H. Hooper in a let- 
ter from Paris to the Philadelphia Telegraph. He 
has, as a preliminary process to his work, under- 
taken a journey to the scenes of the war of 1870. 
M. George Ohnet’s latest novel, “ Debts of Hatred,” 
is being published in feuilleton form in the Gi/ 
Blas. It is reported that Alexandre Dumas has 
begun a novel while awaiting the inspiration nec- 
essary for the completion of his long-announced 
comedy, “ The Road to Thebes.” Anything from 
his brilliant pen will be welcome; it has enjoyed 
already too long a period of repose. 


A new volume of poems by Rudyard Kipling is 
announced for publication in the autumn. He has 
written a story for the Atlantic. 


Miss Fisher, of North Carolina, the lady who 
once wrote many novels under the name of 
“Christian Reid,” is now Mrs. Tiernan, and pub- 
lishes no more. She is the daughter of the Colonel 
Fisher who gave its name to Fort Fisher. 


Catherine Hutton, only daughter of William 
Hutton, the historian of Birmingham, died in 1846, 
at the age of ninety, leaving a collection of letters 
that are now to be published under the title, 
“Reminiscences of a Gentlewoman of the last 
Century,” edited by her cousin, Mrs. Catherine 
Hutton Beale. The late emperor of the French, 
Charles Dickens, Byron’s sister, and other 
celebrated persons were among her correspond- 
ents. 


A charming little poem, probably by Chaucer, 
has just been discovered by Walter W. Skeat, the 
English scholar, in a manuscript in the Bodleian 
library. It is a playful love poem addressed to a 
lady, and consists of three stanzas of eight-line, 
ten-feet, iambic verse, such as Dr. Guest calls the 
“ballet stave.” Guest says that Chaucer was the 
first to use this meter; it is the same as that 
employed in the “ Monk’s Tale.” 


A letter to Garrick from Goldsmith was sold for 
thirty-nine guineas recently in London. In it 
Oliver says: “I shall have a comedy for you ina 
season or two at the farthest, that I believe will be 
worth your acceptance.” Garrick Had indorsed the 
letter, “ Goldsmith’s Parlaver.” 

Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, whose helpful 


biographical study of Charles Lamb and his “ per- 
sonal” essays has just been issued by D. Lothrop 
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Company, is well known to the newspaper folk of 
Lowell and Boston as an indefatigable worker and 
a charming delineator of literary life and characters. 
Her latest “‘ Study” is as useful as it is unique, and 
should be known to all lovers of the gentle Elia. 


In view of the flattering reception which Mr. Jan- 
vier’s charming collection of stories has met with in 
this country, the admirers of this brilliant author 
will be‘glad to learn that his book has met with 
appreciation in England. An edition of “ Stories, of 
Old New Spain” was promptly secured for the Eng- 
lish market by Messrs. James R. Osgood, McIlvaine, 
& Co., of London. 


Fifteen years ago, according to the TZoronto 
Week, Robert Louis Stevenson was one of a small 
gathering of art students and others at Barbizon. 
A discussion arose as to who, out of all of them, 
could best be spared by the world at large. Finally 
the matter was settled by a ballot, and every vote 
(his own included ) was given for Stevenson. 


Edna Lyall, the novelist, has been obliged to give 
up all literary labor on account of poor health, and 
is spending the summer in the lake districts of 
Italy. , 


George Kennan’s “ Siberia” is to be published in 
London before the year is out. 


Douglas Jerrold dearly detested a bore. It is 
told of him that one of the breed one day met and 
halted him and asked, “ Well, what’s going to- 
day?” “Iam,” returned the wit — and he did. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe believes that it is never 
too late to learn. She commenced the study of 
Greek when she was nearly seventy years of age. 


Mr. Stanley’s “ Darkest Africa” can now be had 
in England for less than half its original price. 
The “Letters” of Newman can already be _pur- 
chased at $2.50 less than their published price, and 
a novel of Mr. Besant, published this year, may be 
had for a fourth of its original cost. 


The works of Victor Hugo are still read more 
than those of any other French author. 


Bret Harte’s new story, “A First Family of 
Tasajara,” will be published in six parts in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. Mr. Harte, it is said, makes 
three times as much money out of the sale of his 
books in England as he gets from the United States. 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger —or Julien Gordon, 
as she is best known in a literary way — will here- 
after confine her efforts more directly to book- 


writing than to articles for the periodicals, despite 
the fact that she cannot accept one-half the offers 
that come to her from the editors of magazines. 


Speaking of Thackeray, Andrew Lang has this 
to say: “ Travelling lately, and in lack of a book, I 
read the first half of ‘Vanity Fair’ again. It is 
even more delightful than it was. I suppose that, 
every five years, one learns better to appreciate this 
cynic, whose advice to young people is that they 
should ‘learn early to love and to pray.’ The 
meeting of Becky and Amelia on the day-of Quatre 
Bras, the passion of Amelia, her sudden lapse into 
a child-like weakness, admiring George’s scarlet 
scarf that she wears, and smoothing the pillow on 
which her husband's head will never lie, seem to 
me worthy of Shakespeare, or at least of Webster or 
Ford. Surely, it is the highest genius which thus 
endures, and masters, and touches us again, after 
so many years of intimate familiarity. Fifty years 
hence who will remember such details in the works 
of any contemporary novelist? Who, indeed, 
remembers them a week after reading them?” 


Some one asked James Parton not long ago where 
he had his country seat. “Country seat! People 
who write books do not have country seats. Coun- 
try seats belong to those who sell books and buy 
them.” 

A rather startling addition to literature on the 
race problem is to be offered this summer in the 
form cf a novel, in which a black man figures as 
the hero. The plot is said to be very ingenious. A 
negro, born on English soil, the son of barbarians, 
is made a being of wealth, education, and refine. 
ment, absolutely ignorant that he is in any way 
inferior to those members of the Caucasian race he 
sees daily. Upon discovering his real status in 
society, the hero flies to America and proceeds to 
solve the race problem. After five years’ steady 
grappling with this egregious task, he throws it up, 
and inflames the negroes of both North and South 
to pillage and murder, He devotes himself so 
thoroughly to a course of revenge upon the white 
race that his neck is in danger, and he flies the. 
country. The hero subsequently returns to Africa, 
the home of his fathers, leaving an erratic white 
woman and several black ones to mourn his 
flight. The author of this book is Beckles Wilson, 
a young Englishman, who has spent several years 
in the South studying the race question. It is to 
be entitled ‘The Remarkable Experiment of Mr. 
Inigo Bright,” and will be issued by the Lovells. 


A company in London is preparing to print new 
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novels by Walter Besant and other popular writers 
and place them in eight-volume libraries on trains, 
in hotels, and other public places, where they may 
be withdrawn by dropping pennies in the slots. 
Aftera life of three months they will be pub- 
lished in the regular way, other volumes being 
provided for the automatic libraries. 


Speaking of novel-writing, Frank R. Stockton 
says: “To my mind, the varieties of living types 
for the novelist’s use are not to be found in New 
York or other great cities. I am aware that this 
remark will surprise many, and the English story 
writers will be cited against me. Kimball, Faw- 
cett, Matthews, Bunner, Bishop, and several other 
successful men disprove my opinion, but it is not 
less confirmed, nevertheless. The country is the 


place to get the material —the clay, in some in- 


stances — upon which to work. Is it not from the 
country that the cities draw their supplies of fresh 
blood? Whence come the young men who are 
jostling each other on the floors of the exchanges? 
From the country. For every man city born and 
bred whe makes a prominent place for himself, I can 
show you ten who came up to the metropolis from 
the farm or the village. They are the men who 
wrestle the world an throw it oftenest ? ” 


George W. Cable is spending all his time writing 
a new novel, which may possibly come out in the 
autumn or early winter. 


Professor H. H. Boyesen’s new novel, “The 
Mammon of Unrighteousness,” will be published in 
England and in the fall in a German edition. 


It seems odd that the dainty “J. S. of Dale,” of 
“Gunnar” fame, should be a law-writer as well, 
but he is, and working hard on the second volume 
of his work on American statute law, upon which 
he has been engaged for the past five years. 


Maurice Thompson has left his Mississippian 
retreat, and is now at his Indiana home working 
upon a new historical romance of New Orleans 
and the Gulf coast country during the war of 
1812. 


Rossiter Johnson is putting the finishing touches 
to his new story of boy life in Western New York, 
after which he goes to work on a book of rather a 
peculiar nature, which he has had in mind for a 
long time. 

Dickens’ favorite flower was the scarlet geranium; 


and the Academy says that this, too, is pleas- 
antly characteristic of the man, who, with some of 


his first earnings as a reporter —so John Payne 
Collier records — “had bought a new hat anda 
very handsome blue cloak with black velvet facings, 
the corner of which he threw over his shoulder @ 
?Espagnole.” “ For a middle-aged man,” says Mr. 
Locker, speaking of an after time, “ Dickens was a 
smart dresser—he liked bright colors. He once 
told Charles Knight that he had the fondness of a 
savage for finery.” 


The number of American pilgrims who visit the 
tomb of Shakespeare far surpasses that from other 
countries. Each year the number grows larger, 
20,000 being the latest figures. 


Within the last two or three years it has come 
to be recognized that Australia is producing a lit- 
erature of distinctive worth. As yet Americans 
have seen comparatively little of Australian fiction, 
and especial interest will for that reason be taken in 
the work of the clever Australian writer, Ada Cam- 
bridge, whose novel, “The Three Miss Kings,” is 
the most recent issue, by D. Appleton & Co., in the 
town and country library. 


At the sale of the Wilkie Collins autographs in 
London two weeks ago the following moderate 
prices were obtained: “Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” 
printed copy, with autograph corrections of the 
author, and * Black and White,” printed copy, with 
an autograph note of the author, £10 I5s.; 
“Frozen Deep,” six printed copies with author’s 
corrections, £1 15s.; “The New Magdalen,” 
original autograph manuscript all in the handwrit- 
ing of Collins, covering about seventy pages quarto, 
also the original manuscript score of the music 
by G. Richardson, £21 ( with this lot was sold the 
author’s copyright and all royalties and fees accru- 
ing therefrom); “No Name,” a drama in four 
acts, original manuscripts, all in the autograph of 
Collins, 123 pages quarto, £1 14s.; ‘No Thor- 
oughfare,” original manuscript, nearly all in the 
autograph of Collins, also two printed copies of 
the same and acting copy, £4; “The Woman in 
White,” original manuscript in the autograph of 
Wilkie Collins, about 170 pages quarto, £14; 
“ Rank and Riches,” manuscript, with corrections 
by the author (with which was sold the author’s 
copyright and all royalties and fees accruing there- 
from), £1; “No Name,” published by the author, 
go Gloucester place, Portman square, 1870 ( four- 
teen copies), £15; “The New Magdalen,” a dra- 
matic story by Collins, published by the author 
(thirty-six copies ), 41; “Pris,” original manu- 
script in the autograph of Collins, 19s. 








